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REPORT. 


lo  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  Directors  state  that 
m unusual  degree  of  sickness  prevailed  in  the  Institut- 
ion during  the  past  year.  In  the  months  of  May  and 
r une,  eighty  of  the  pupils  were  attacked  by  measles, 
several  cases  were  attended  with  a dangerous  complica- 
ion  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  All,  however,  re- 
covered, except  John  Borton,  of  Burlington  county,  New 
Jersey,  who  died  on  the  31st  of  May  last.  Three  other 
leaths  occurred  in  the  Institution : those  of  Emanual 
Mutcher,  of  Northumberland  county,  and  Josiah  M. 
Hileman,  of  Indiana  county,  of  malignant  typhoid  fever, 
md  Arthur  Mcllroy,  of  Philadelphia  county,  of  abscess 
if  the  brain,  connected  with  caries  of  bones  of  the  head, 
if  long  standing. 

It  is  a source  of  gratification  to  know  that  all  wras 
done  for  our  pupils,  which  medical  skill,  careful  nursing, 
and  unwearied  attention  could  accomplish,  and  that 
where  so  many  cases  of  malady  occurred,  so  few  termi- 
nated fatally.  The  Directors  have  also  to  lament  the 
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deaths  of  three  of  their  own  body.  John  Bacon,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Institution,  died  on  the  3d  of  October.  He 
held  that  office  from  its  organization  till  his  death.  He 
always  manifested  a rare  devotion  to  the  Institution, 
and  a paternal  regard  for  the  scholars.  Throughout  his 
long  and  useful  life  he  justly  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  his  high  integrity  and 
benevolence.  Thomas  II.  White  departed  this  life  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1859.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
a Director.  In  him  the  deaf  mute  has  lost  a sin- 
cere friend  and  the  Directors  a valued  associate.  Ed- 
ward  Yarnall  was  called  from  time  to  eternity  on  the 
18th  day  of  December.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  ot 
him,  that  all  who  knew  him  loved  him. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  no  other  events  occurred 
to  ruffle  the  calm  current  of  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  pupils  have  conducted  themselves  in 
their  usual  exemplary  manner,  pursued  their  studies 
successfully,  and  we  hope,  derived  all  the  benefit  from 
the  instruction  imparted  to  them  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected.  They  are,  as  heretofore,  divided  into  ten 
classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  teacher, 
for  about  five  and  a half  hours  a day.  Most  of  the  male 
pupils  spend  a portion  of  their  time  in  the  tailors’  or 
shoemakers’  shops,  and  the  girls  are  occupied  a part  ot 
each  day  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  sewing  and  house- 
hold duties.  Care  is  taken  that  the  pupils  enjoy  proper 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  their  moral  and  religious 
training  is  constantly  and  sedulously  attended  to. 

The  teachers  and  other  officers  have  discharged  their 
duties  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  vigilance  and  assiduity 
of  our  excellent  Principal  deserve  and  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Board. 
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The  Board  have  determined  to  employ  an  additional 
assistant  teacher,  whose  especial  duty  it  shall  be  to  im- 
part instruction  to  our  scholars  in  the  art  of  penmanship. 
The  hope  is  entertained,  that  many  may  be  fitted  to 
lecome  copyists,  and  an  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
hem  of  gaining  a respectable  livelihood. 

It  affords  the  Directors  pleasure  to  state,  that  a former 
oupil  has  been  elected  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  our  State,  an  office  which  lie  will  no  doubt 
ill  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  This  is  a single  instance  only  of  the  ad  van  t- 
iges  of  instructing  the  deaf  mute.  The  claims  of  an 
Institution  which  can  impart  such  a blessing,  are  great, 
md  will,  it  is  hoped,  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  benevo- 
aent,  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  increase  its 
funds  and  extend  its  usefulness.  Mr.  John  Haigh,  late 
of  Allegheny  county , has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  the  Institution.  May  his 
example  be  imitated,  and  may  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania generally  cherish  this  noble  school,  which  not  only 
fits  the  deaf  mute  for  the  duties  and  business  of  this 
life,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  imparts  to 
him  the  truths  of  our  holy  faith,  and  leads  him  to  look 
forward  with  a Christian’s  hope  to  a blessed  immortality. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1859,  there  were  on  the  rolls 
95  boys  and  83  girls — total  178. 

During  the  year  18  boys  and  19  girls  left  the  Institu- 
tion, and  35  boys  and  25  girls  were  admitted,  and  there 
remained  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  ult.,  112  boys  and  89 
girls,  making  a total  of  201,  and  showing  an  increase  of 
23.  Our  family  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 
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Of  the  whole  Number  of  Pupils, 

156  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  of  Penna. 

20  “ “ “ “ Maryland. 

8 “ 44  “ “ New  Jersey, 

4 “ “ “ “ Delaware. 

13  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution. 


201 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  from  the 
following  counties,  viz: 


Allegheny, 

CO 

1 — i 

Lancaster,  . 

. 10 

Adams, 

. 1 

Lehigh, 

. 6 

Blair, 

4 

Lebanon, 

. 3 

Bucks, 

. 2 

McKean, 

. 1 

Berks, 

. 8 

Montgomery, 

. 3 

Bradford,  . 

. 5 

Mifflin, 

. 2 

Butler, 

. 1 

Montour,  . 

. 2 

Beaver, 

. 1 

Northumberland, 

. 5 

Cumberland, 

. 6 

Northampton, 

. 3 

Carbon, 

. 3 

Philadelphia, 

. 27 

Crawford,  . 

. 2 

Perry, 

. 4 

Chester, 

. 4 

Susquehanna, 

. 4 

Centre, 

. 1 

Schuylkill, 

. 5 

Clarion, 

. 1 

Sullivan, 

. 1 

Cambria, 

. 1 

Somerset,  . 

. 1 

Dauphin, 

. 3 

Tioga, 

. 1 

Erie,  . 

. 2 

Warren, 

. 1 

Franklin,  . 

. 4 

Westmoreland,  . 

. 2 

Fayette, 

. 1 

Wayne, 

. 2 

Luzerne, 

. 4 

York, 

. 5 

Lycoming,  . 

. 1 

— 

Total,  . * .156 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland  are  from  the 


following  counties : 

Queen  Anne,  . . 1 Harford,  . . .2 

Talbot,  . . .1  Washington,  . . 1 

Kent,  . . .1  Prince  George,  . . 1 

Somerset,  . . .1  Cecil,  . . . 1 

Carrol,  . . .1  Dorchester,  . . 1 

Baltimore,  . . .7  Frederick,  . . 1 

Allegheny,  . . 1 

Total,  . .20 


Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the 
following  counties , viz : 


Gloucester, 

. 1 

Burlington, 

o 

Atlantic, 

. 2 

Camden, 

. 1 

Ocean, 

. 1 

Cumberland, 

. 1 

Total,  . . 8 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 
following  counties,  viz : 

Kent,  . . .1  Newcastle,  . . .2 

Sussex,  . . .1  

Total,  . . .4 

Of  those  supported  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution, 

11  are  from  Pennsylvania. 

2 are  from  Maryland. 


Total,  13 
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Of  the  Pupils  admitted  during  the  year  1859, 

26  were  born  deaf.  The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 
from  various  causes  and  at  different  ages. 

13  by  scarlet  fever. 

1 by  teething. 

2 by  bilious  fever. 

3 by  measles. 

4 by  cold  in  the  head. 

1 by  typhoid  fever. 

1 by  paralysis. 

1 by  mumps. 

1 by  fright  from  powder  explosion. 

1 by  spine  disease. 

1 by  whooping  cough. 

5 by  causes  unknown. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  F.  Mortimer  Lewis 
wras  appointed  acting  Treasurer.  His  account  will 
exhibit  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Institution. 

An  expenditure  of  about  six  hundred  dollars  was 
necessarily  incurred  for  repairs  in  the  kitchen  and  wash- 
ing apartment. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  our 
State,  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  present  build- 
ings will  soon  be  inadequate,  and  they  must  be  very 
considerably  enlarged,  or  new  buildings  erected.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a suitable  site,  within  a convenient 
distance  from  the  populous  portion  of  the  city,  should  be 
procured,  and  an  edifice,  which  should  possess  the 
advantages  of  modern  improvements,  constructed.  This 
is  a grave  question,  and  the  Board  will  give  it  all  the 
consideration  its  importance  demands. 
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It  would  afford  the  Directors  much  pleasure  if  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  would,  when  in  the  city, 
visit  the  Institution,  and  there  witness  the  improvement 
of  the  pupils  and  the  advantages  they  are  deriving  from 
the  aid  afforded  to  them  by  the  wise  philanthropy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  invitation  given  to  our  repre- 
sentatives is  cordially  extended  to  all  our  fellow  citizens. 
Few  visitors  leave  the  Institution  without  being  highly 
gratified  by  the  simple  exercises  of  our  mute  pupils, 
exhibiting  the  developments  of  their  minds,  which,  with- 
out the  instruction  imparted  to  them,  would  have 
remained  shrouded  in  ignorance.  Few,  indeed,  can 
visit  this  school  without  feeling  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  of  its  usefulness,  and  that  it  should  be 
cherished  and  sustained  as  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  noble  institutions  of  our  land.  That  it  may  be  so 
cherished  and  sustained  depends  on  the  liberality  of  a 
.wealthy,  benevolent,  and  intelligent  people — the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  the  all-wise  and  ever  gracious  Creator,  and  in- 
voking His  blessing  on  it  and  on  all  entrusted  with  its 
management,  the  Directors  now  surrender  the  trust  con- 
fided to  them  into  the  hands  of  the  contributors. 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 


FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

President. 


Attested  : 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  January  4 th,  I860. 


For  Receipts  and  Payments  from  January  1 to  December  31,  1859. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Account  with  John  Bacon,  Treasurer,  to  October 
3,  1859,  and  continued  to  December  31,  1859,  in  account  with  F.  Mortimer  Lewis,  acting  Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery  and  medical  attendance ; or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  pa- 
rents or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  §16  per  month,  except  when 
the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  when  the 
charge  will  be  §14  a month. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  'particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ; and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  tilled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited  ; new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JEPtSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  “ accompanied  by  a certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  -whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made.”  The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
lade  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ies,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
llowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father’s  or  mother’s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ? If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage ? 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  school-house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls,  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms  ; each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c. 
From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute  a class. 

At  present  there  are  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ; and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
here  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a cabinet  of  apparatus,  mo- 
dels, specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  center  building  contains  a lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  boys’  refectory;  the  girls’ 
refectory  is  in  the  south  wing.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the 
infirmaries,  and  also  two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 
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Attached  to  these,  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
:her  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
le  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  hoys  two  or  three  hours 

aily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
mployed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
nd  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
f life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
xercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
,ith  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution 
here  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurte- 
nances, &c.,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indisposed 
lave  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and  skill- 
ul  Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
listinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it,  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
nese characters  on  a tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inexplica- 
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Lie  to  him,  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a hook  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a language,  through  which  he  can 
get  that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use 
of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug- 
nance, as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise,  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they  en- 
able us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  thal 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
furnished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayor 
or  pencil,  i he  instructor  presents  an  object,  or  a picture  of  one. 
or  makes  a sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  car 
all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com 
municated  respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a concise  sigi 
is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  sank 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodie 
may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriat 
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ouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then  re- 
tired to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
isources.  This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
reir  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
ae  words  already  familiar,  as  “a  boy  sees  ahorse” — “a  boy 
ees  a strong  horse.”  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
lie  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  “ a lady  sits  on  a 
hair” — “a  bird  flies  into  a cage.”  Other  words  and  other 
leas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas 
p writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
•een  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
equired  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
.re  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
erms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
!>f  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and  ex- 
plained by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  studied  as 
evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or  recited 
oy  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as  writing  a 
lumber  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — composition  on 
particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught.  In- 
deed, our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
iu  the  course  of  their  education  a great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired a considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures,  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled  together. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for  cer- 
tain studies,  which  when  completed  make  an  educated  person. 
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The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of 
others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to  ex- 
press ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached  the 
pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use 
of  signs. 

A new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  maj 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-mer 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  b( 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written  Ian- 
guage. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi 
tions  even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly,  is  doubt 
less  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  am 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage  hin 
in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes 
^ hen  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a sign  for  the  thing 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dil 
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erent  persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
ittle  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
browing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  ‘good,’  kiss  the  hand.  For  ‘bad,’  bring  the  hand  to  the 
ips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  ‘ glad,’ 
iat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a cheerful  expression  of  countenance, 
i’or  ‘sorry,’  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a sad  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

For  ‘ black,’  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow, 
i’or  ‘red,’  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  ‘love,  cross 
he  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  ‘ hate,’  push  both 
lands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
fom  the  left  side.  For  ‘lie,’  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
nouth  horizontally.  For  ‘ true,’  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
arly  across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a very  early 
ige. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a hat ; pick  out  the  letters 
li-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
ingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
lowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
how  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
o spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
iring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin  : go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
lay.  So  W’ith  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
dphabet,  viz  : adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill,  glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob- 
ects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
aught. 
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In  a similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a slate  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  oi 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  eacli 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  od 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  oft'  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be 
done  on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write 
the  name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a chair — John  sees  a table. 
Let  him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  ‘sees,' 
and  pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.  Then  let  him 

write  John  sees , and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up 

the  blank  ; and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  in, 
hncourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A little  attention,  thus  bestowed,  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
tcquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
ire,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
oracticability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes,  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity  and  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


TIIE  BIRD. 

There  was  once  a man  who  has  a beautiful  bird.  The  bird’s 
name  was  Canary.  One  day  Canary  flew  away  to  the  woods. 
He  flew  very  fast.  He  flew  against  a limb.  He  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  man  followed  Canary.  At  last  the  man  saw 
Canary  on  the  ground.  The  Canary  broke  his  wing.  The 
Canary  was  so  lame  that  he  could  not  flew.  The  man  pitied 
Canary,  because  he  was  broke  his  wing.  The  man  put  him  under 
his  vest  and  carried  him  his  home.  He  took  good  care  of  him. 
In  a few  days  he  was  so  well  that  he  could  fly. 

D. 

Born  deaf.  Aged  fourteen.  Under  instruction  one  year. 


THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  VILLAGERS. 

The  people  lived  in  a village  and  were  at  peace  with  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  the  forest.  One  day  the  chief  Indian  collected  the 
strong  Indians  to  fight  the  villagers.  Some  Indians  went  to  the 
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village  one  night  six  or  seven  miles.  The  people  slept  in  every 
house.  The  Indians  arrived  near  the  village  and  saw  no  man. 
They  stole  along  through  the  village  to  stand  at  the  doors. 
They  stood  one  at  every  outside  door  of  the  houses  watching  if 
any  man  went  out  of  the  door  of  the  house  to  shoot  at  the  man. 
But  the  people  staid  in  the  house.  The  people  arose  from 
their  beds,  and  heard  somebody  moving.  The  people  put  their 
clothes  on.  A few  men  came  to  the  inside  of  the  door  of  the 
room.  They  pulled  open  the  door  and  saw  the  Indians.  They 
pushed  suddenly  shut  the  door.  They  put  the  wood  against  the 
door.  But  the  Indians  put  some  straw  near  the  houses.  They 
set  fire  to  the  village  but  some  men  and  women  escaped  to  the 
forest.  The  Indians  killed  many  people.  But  the  Indians 
cheered  in  the  morning  because  they  conquered  the  people.  The 
Indians  went  away  to  the  forest.  They  arrived  at  the  tents  in 
the  forest.  They  reported  to  the  other  Indians.  All  the  Indians 
cheered  because  they  conquered  to  destroy  the  village. 

D. 

Under  instruction  two  years. 


AM  I RICH? 

Certainly  I am  rich,  although  I possess  hut  little  property,  still 
every  day  sees  something  added  to  my  wealth.  I have  been  sent 
into  this  world  to  work,  by  the  King  of  kings,  who  bountifully 
provides  for  my  comfort.  “ The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  and  I 
shall  not  want.” 

Life  is  not  a bitter  enemy  to  me ; on  the  contrary  it  is  full  of 
pleasures  for  me.  This  earth  is  a home  too  dear  to  he  parted 
with  by  my  heart ; its  green  grass  is  an  unequalled  beautiful 
carpet,  constructed  by  nature  for  my  feet,  and  the  arched  blue 
is  a canopy  rendered  golden  by  the  sun  shining  upon  the  clouds, 
to  smile  upon  my  head.  The  trees  are  mantled  with  beautiful 
green  foliage  to  please  my  eyes ; the  flowers  bless  my  sound 
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lerves  with  their  rich  fragrance.  Sidewalks,  roads  and  paths 
ire  made  to  honor  my  feet,  and  I find  many  other  conveniences 
)f  life  besides  these. 

The  farmer,  miller  and  baker  join  in  serving  me,  while  the 
navigator  and  crews  all  take  part  in  bringing  upon  me  many 
iavors  from  different  and  distant  countries ; and  yet  I myself 
rave  mostly  never  paid  these  honorable  men.  I can’t  hut  pay 
ny  thanks  to  my  wealthy  neighbors  who  have  put  themselves  to 
;he  trouble  of  emptying  their  fat  purses  to  produce  such  elegant 
vorks  of  man  as  my  eyes  feast  on.  I have  been  endowed  with 
die  imagination,  in  which  I travel  anywhere  in  the  world,  enter 
under  the  deep  where  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  fly  to  the  farthest 
iffar,  peep  into  a ball  etc.  without  money  and  without  price. 

I eat,  drink  and  sleep  as  much  as  Croesus  could.  In  short,  the 
poor  enjoy  as  much  as  the  rich  ; the  latter  are  as  much  misera- 
ble as  the  former  ; so  that  the  poor  are  equally  as  rich  in  almost 
everything  as  the  wealthy. 

C. 


ON  PRIDE  IN  DRESS. 

Why  should  our  garments  excite  our  pride?  For  what  pur- 
pose are  they  made  ? Garments  are  made  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  conceal  our  shame.  Satan  is  the  first  author  of  shame. 
Our  first  parents  of  course  never  wore  garments  until  they  had 
laid  aside  their  robes  of  innocence,  when  “ they  sewed  fig-leaves 
together  and  made  themselves  aprons.”  And  still  their  children 
boast,  in  the  sad  marks  of  their  forever  lost  glory,  at  which 
'pride,  nature  as  it  were,  moved  by  pity,  sadly  smiles.  It  is 
nature  that  furnishes  man  with  clothes  ; it  is  nature  on  which  he 
relies  for  all  the  necessaries,  of  life.  It  is  nature  whose  garments 
surpass  even  those  of  the  wealthiest  queen  on  earth,  in  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  that  dress  adds  charm  and  elegance  to  our 
person,  the  butterfly,  the  lady-bug,  and  the  flower  appear  in 
gayer  coats;  and  they  have  a just  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
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beautiful  attire,  for  they  themselves  have  done  nothing  to  lose  or 
spoil  their  Original  robes  of  innocence.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
people  worship  nice  clothes  rather  than  knowledge  and  virtue 
which  render  man  fit  to  have  dominion  over  all  things  on  this 
earth,  and  which  maintain  society  in  an  excellent  condition  ; and 
it  is  still  more  surprising  to  see  them  honor  pretty  garments 
more  than  man. 

It  is  curious  that  people  should  be  proud  of  and  show  their 
nice  raiment  ; when  the  sheep  and  the  poor  worm  wore  them 
long  before. 

The  great  men  have  worn  plain  garments.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte the  great,  was  often  dressed  in  plain  habits,  while  his 
generals  wore  splendid  and  costly  garments.  The  great  Dr. 
Franklin  thought  that  it  was  of  no  great  consequence  whether  he 
wore  pretty  or  plain  clothes,  and  therefore  he  appeared  in  plain 
garments  in  company  of  either  friends  or  strangers.  “ Fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.” 

But  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  to  be  vain  of  ragged  gar- 
ments, is  worse  than  to  be  proud  of  neat  clothes;  for  it  deprives 
man  of  his  dignity  and  offends  the  eyes  of  the  person  of  refined 
taste.  C. 


WHAT  IS  A CHRISTIAN? 

It  is  not  the  man  who  regularly  goes  to  church  merely  to  hear 
the  Gospel  preached,  and  learn  his  duties ; nor  is  it  the  man  who 
is  notorious  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor  ; for  the  mere  moral 
person  can  do  either  of  these  ; and  a man  may  not  be  a true 
Christian  although  he  professes  his  faith  in  Our  Saviour.  But  a 
Christian  is  the  new  creature,  who  has  been  born  again,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  may  be  large  or  small,  poor  or  rich,  and  who  has 
been  dressed  in  the  pure  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  Christian 
walks  in  truth,  and  is  willing  to  do  anything  for  Christ’s  sake. 
The  Christian  exerts  himself  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and 
t urn  his  neighbors  to  righteousness,  not  caring  whether  he  be  in 
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the  midst  of  mocking  and  adversity.  What  a brave  soldier  the 
true  Christian  is ! 

In  order  to  hinder  people  from  becoming  soldiers  of  Christ  the 
cunning  devil  tries  to  teach  them  to  be  ashamed  of  Our  Saviour, 
so  that  after  they  have  died  in  sin,  they  may  have  a share  of  his 
eternal  misery  in  a terrible  place — hell.  Now,  who  knowing  the 
devil’s  design  is  yet  in  favor  of  such  a serpent?  Although 
pleasure  charms  to  sin,  and  ease  accelerates  it  as  does  the  steep 
hill  help  quicken  our  descension,  yet  punishment  always  follows 
sin.  It  is  sin  alone  which  is  the  cause  of  all  these  troubles  that 
attend  this  life,  which  misery  that  has  marred  our  invaluable 
happiness,  the  heartless  Satan  tastes  the  most  pleasure  in  seeing. 
In  order  to  make  us  join  his  society,  he  masks  misery  under 
tempting  but  false  pleasures  and  thoughtless  merriment  which 
the  seekers  of  pleasure  regard  as  the  means  of  cheering  their 
life.  But  these  are  enemies  to  true  happiness.  Indulgence  in  a 
little  sin  is  followed  by  distressing  and  long  sorrow. 

The  only  way  to  enjoy  happiness  is  to  seek  the  religion  of 
Christ,  out  of  which  issues  true  happiness  that  nobody  but  the 
Christian  tastes.  Amidst  persecution  and  danger,  the  Christians 
are  still  happy,  for  they  know  that  their  Master  is  always  with 
them  ; as  they  pass  along  thorny  and  hard  paths,  they  put  a 
good  face  on  difficulty  and  adversity,  for  they  feel  that  their  best 
friend  constantly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  them,  consoling  them. 
St.  Paul  was  a remarkable  specimen  of  the  true,  brave  Christian, 
who  glories  in  his  infirmities.  He  said  “ Therefore  I take 
pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  persecution,  in  distress 
for  Christ’s  sake.”  Christians  are  rich  in  felicity ; though 
their  bodies  are  surrounded  by  disease,  pain,  sickness,  danger, 
etc.  Yet  their  immortal  souls  are  wrapped  in  happiness  which 
passes  all  understanding.  Indeed  the  servants  of  Satan  work 
much  harder  than  those  of  Christ : and  besides  they  do  not  re- 
ceive good  wages  ; “ for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.”  C. 

Seventeen — lost  hearing  at  four  years  of  age.  Under  instruction  five  years. 
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THE  ADVENTURE. 

I will  tell  you  a thrilling  adventure  which  happened  in  New 
Hampshire  a considerable  time  ago.  The  English  settlers  first 
came  to  the  New  England  States  and  many  of  them  cut  down  the 
forests  farther  and  farther  towards  the  West  without  buying  these 
grounds  of  the  indians.  The  savages  often  made  attacks  upon 
the  English  settlers  and  burnt  down  their  dwellings  and  killed 
many  of  them  and  often  carried  the  white  people  of  New  Eng- 
land into  captivity  and  frequently  killed  them.  Once  several 
farmers  in  New  Hampshire  assembled  together  and  made  a for- 
tified village  to  defend  their  families  from  the  indians  who  often 
made  attacks  upon  them  at  night,  and  their  intention  was  to 
take  their  wives  and  children  from  their  homes  into  the  fortified 
village  when  they  heard  a war-whoop  of  the  savages.  The  for- 
tified village  was  guarded  by  armed  men  or  some  soldiers  but  the 
farmers  did  not  hear  that  any  enemy  w7as  at  hand  for  a long  time. 
One  morning  the  farmer  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fortified  village  wished  to  visit  his  friends  at  a distance 
and  drink  tea  with  them.  lie  left  at  his  house  his  hired  man 
and  his  young  daughter  with  him  in  the  house.  In  the  afternoon 
scv  cral  miserable  indians  came  out  of  the  forests  to  the  farmers 
house  who  was  gone  away  and  begged  the  hired  man  for  some 
food  but  he  was  so  hard  hearted  that  he  refused  to  give  them  any 
food  but  told  them  to  go  away.  The  man  did  not  speak  to  them 
because  the  savages  could  not  understand  the  English  language, 
but  he  made  a motion  with  his  hands,  so  that  the  savages  under- 
stood what  the  meaning  was  of  the  hired  man.  At  this,  the 
s.i\ages  were  very  sorry  and  felt  somewhat  malicious  at  the  hired 
man.  One  female  savage  had  a little  infant  on  her  back  and 
vdicn  the  farmer  s little  daughter  heard  the  hired  man’s  threat- 
cnings  she  ran  to  the  savages  and  called  them  into  the  house 
v itli  gieat  hospitality  and  invited  them  to  sit  by  the  table  and 
she  Ij  1 ought  them  much  bread  and  meat  and  milk  and  other  re- 
fi ednnents.  The  savages  keen  appetites  were  soon  satisfied  and 
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at  this  time  when  they  were  eating  the  girl  asked  the  female 
savage  to  take  a little  care  of  her  infant,  and  the  female  savage 
was  willing  to  let  her  take  it  for  a while  and  when  she  took  it  up, 
she  dandled  it  and  sang  to  it,  and  carried  it  about  the  house  and 
perhaps  she  gave  it  some  warm  milk  but  the  little  infant  could 
not  understand  what  she  said  to  it.  At  length  the  savages  began 
to  set  out  on  their  journey  and  the  girl  gave  the  infant  again  to 
the  savage  woman  who  bestowed  many  thanks  upon  the  girl  and 
they  then  departed  but  I think  that  the  girl  felt  very  sorry  when 
they  were  gone  away.  The  girl  grew  up  to  be  a young  woman 
after  several  years  and  she  wTas  then  married  to  a young  farmer 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  village.  The  farmer 
who  married  her  being  displeased  to  live  in  his  old  situation 
determined  to  remove  far  from  the  fortified  town  to  a forest  place 
where  there  were  no  white  settlers ; but  only  savages  and  he 
was  not  afraid  of  them.  Here  he  cut  down  the  trees  and  built  a 
house  for  him  and  his  wife  and  he  had  there  a small  farm.  They 
lived  there  for  a good  time  and  the  indians  did  not  make  any 
attack  upon  them.  One  day  the  husband  wished  to  go  to  the 
fortified  village  to  talk  with  his  friends  about  a subject.  He  asked 
his  wife  if  she  would  stay  at  home  but  she  replied  to  him  that  she 
was  afraid  of  the  savages.  He  told  her  that  he  would  come 
home  when  the  sun  was  getting  down  and  then  she  said  that  he 
might  go  and  she  said  to  him  that  she  would  try  to  be  courageous 
and  the  farmer  then  soon  went  away.  She  had  a little  infant 
with  her  who  was  born  a little  time  before.  She  staid  at  home 
till  the  sun  was  getting  down.  She  then  looked  out  of  the  door 
to  see  if  her  husband  was  coming  but  she  saw  that  he  was  not 
coming  and  she  began  to  feel  afraid  and  often  looked  out  till  it 
was  getting  dark,  but  she  saw  nothing.  It  was  a star-light  night 
and  she  had  no  clock  to  see  what  time  it  was.  She  had  lighted 
a candle  and  laid  her  infant  upon  the  bed  and  read  her  Bible  and 
then  prayed  to  God  often.  Then  she  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out,  but  being  afraid  of  the  lighted  candle  that  the  indians 
would  see  it  easily,  she  blew  it  out  and  again  looked  out  and  she 
saw  something  appearing  for  a little  while  and  then  disappearing 
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often  and  at  length  she  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  some  indians 
and  she  felt  pale  and  afraid  and  went  and  took  up  her  infant  and 
wrapped  it  in  a shawl  and  went  out  of  the  house  and  went  to  a 
double  tree  which  was  close  by  the  house  and  placed  herself 
secretly  in  the  crotch  with  her  infant  and  watched  about.  Pre- 
sently she  perceived  an  indian  coming  softly  towards  her  house 
and  she  saw  that  other  Indians  were  following  him.  They  found 
the  door  open  and  were  surprised  and  went  in  all  and  found 
nobody  in  it.  They  set  fire  to  the  house  and  the  woman  soon 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  fire.  The  fire  grew  more  and  more 
ferocious  and  at  length  the  roof  fell  in  and  the  smoke  against 
her  and  she  was  hardly  able  to  breathe.  She  was  going  to  cry 
out  but  being  afraid,  she  restrained  herself.  By  and  by  the  wind 
blew  the  smoke  off  from  her  and  one  of  the  indians  came  near 
and  perceived  her  and  he  yelled  out  and  ran  to  the  other  in- 
dians. But  she  did  not  see  him  coining  to  her  again  and  she 
secretly  left  the  double  tree  and  went  along  with  her  infant  to 
the  Merrimack  river  and  hid  herself  behind  a rock  in  the  water. 
The  r iver  that  she  was  able  to  walk  in  it  and  here  she  remained 
the  whole  night  till  the  morning  came  and  she  heard  some  farm- 
ers talking  about  the  burned  house  and  she  came  to  them  and 
was  njoiced  and  escaped.  She  was  brought  to  the  fortified 
village  hut  she  became  sick  with  fever.  By  and  by  she  saw  her 
husband  before  her  again  and  how  glad  do  you  think  she  was. 
She  was  soon  recovering  her  health  again.  lie  explained  to  her 
that  he  was  captured  by  some  indians  in  the  evening  when  he 
tvas  going  home  and  that  he  was  tied  to  a tree  and  that  an 
indian  came  to  him  and  asked  him  by  motions  or  marking  on  the 
ground  with  a stick  if  the  woman  was  belonging  to  him  and  he 
nodded  his  head  as  he  said  yes.  The  farmer  marked  the  shape 
of  his  wife  and  infant  on  the  ground  and  then  made  a motion  to 
the  indian  that  the  woman  belonged  to  him.  The  indian  under- 
stood him  and  let  him  go  free.  Thus  the  woman  saved  herself 
and  her  husband  and  her  infant.  The  Indians  remembered  that, 
that  woman  was  kind  to  them  and  therefore  they  would  not  injure 
her.  And  now  the  end  came  on.  F. 

Seventeen.  Became  deaf  young.  Under  instruction  four  years. 


TIIE  SOLDIER’S  RETURN. 


One  beautiful  summer  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  be- 
hind a bank  of  golden  clouds,  a soldier  covered  with  dust  was 
seen  winding  his  way  through  a grove  of  trees  in  a small  village 
in  France. 

He  seemed  weary  and  worn  out  with  travel.  There  was  a 
little  spring  in  the  grove  at  no  great  distance  from  him.  Thither 
he  turned  his  steps,  and  quenched  his  thirst  with  a long  and 
cooling  draught  of  its  pure  and  refreshing  waters.  He  sat  down 
on  a moss  covered  stone  to  get  a little  rest.  After  a while  he 
rose  up,  and  proceeded  directly  to  a little  cottage  almost  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  trees,  and  creeping  plants,  which  surrounded 
it. 

He  approached  the  cottage  as  fast  as  his  wearied  limbs  would 
allow  him.  As  he  came  to  the  door  his  heartbeat  painfully  with 
apprehension  lest  some  of  his  dear  ones  might  be  dead.  He 
hesitatingly  laid  his  trembling  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  but 
resolved  to  go  and  look  in  the  window  before  he  entered.  He 
accordingly  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  pushing  aside  the 
ivy,  which  surrounded  it,  looked  in.  0 joy  ! there  stood  his 
wife  and  children  as  well  as  ever,  and  not  a single  one  was  mis- 
sing. He  joyfully  opened  the  door,  and  called  his  wife.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  his  well  remembered  voice  she  sprang  up,  and 
flung  herself  into  his  arms  weeping  tears  of  joy;  and  the  child- 
ren clung  to  their  father’s  knees,  and  danced  about  the  room  for 

joy- 

After  his  wdfe  had  helped  him  to  take  off  his  knapsack,  and 
other  equipments,  she  set  the  table,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  a 
cheerful  meal.  The  father  ate  heartily,  for  he  was  very  hungry. 
That  night  the  family  all  kneeled  down,  and  poured  out  their 
hearts  in  gratitude  to  the  Good  Being  for  the  wanderer’s  safe 
return.  L. 


SPRING. 

Spring  is  the  season  in  which  the  trees  begin  to  array  them- 
selves in  their  brilliant  and  verdant  green  robes,  and  the  flowers 
begin  to  grow.  In  spring  the  birds  come  from  the  south,  and 
begin  to  build  their  nests  ; and  in  the  morning  the  air  resounds 
with  their  melodious  songs. 

In  spring  the  flowers  awake  from  their  slumbers,  and  array 
themselves  in  their  many  colored  and  gorgeous  robes.  The 
queenly  rose  proudly  stands  forth  arrayed  in  her  splendid  robe 
of  rich  crimson,  and  the  other  flowers  bow  down  their  little  heads 
and  honor  her.  In  spring  the  sap  and  juices,  which  have  been 
lying  dormant  beneath  the  ground  awake,  and  begin  to  circulate 
among  the  veins  of  the  mighty  oak  and  other  trees  and  plants. 

Then  the  air  is  filled  with  the  perfume  of  a great  variety  ol 
blooming  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  trees  are  covered  with 
sweet  scented,  and  beautiful  blossoms.  The  earliest  flowers  that 
bloom  in  spring  are  the  tender  little  violet,  the  crocuses,  and  the 
trailing  arbutus. 

In  spring  the  streams  which  have  been  bound  with  ice  during 
the  winter  burst  their  fetters,  and  glide  merrily,  and  joyously  on 
their  winding  course,  gently  murmuring  as  they  go  along. 
Youth  is  the  spring  time  of  life,  in  which  we  glide  smoothly,  and 
pleasantly  on  the  stream  of  life,  but  alas  ! the  sky  which  has 
been  so  fair  and  clear  is  suddenly  overcast  with  dark  and  threat- 
ening clouds ; the  waves  begin  to  heave,  and  we  are  tossed  about 
on  the  tempestuous  waves  of  adversity  and  temptation. 

Spring  is  the  time  in  which  the  farmer  prepares  the  soil  by 
ploughing,  and  sows  the  seeds,  which  shall  bring  him  a rich  re. 
w'ard  in  autumn.  Y e should  improve  our  time  in  youth  to  cul- 
tivate our  minds  and  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  virtue, 
and  we  shall  reap  a bountiful  harvest  of  health  happiness,  and 
honor  in  the  autumn  of  our  lives.  L. 

Fifteen.  Became  deaf  at  five  years  of  age.  By  the  efforts  of  his  friends  he 
was  enabled  to  retain  considerable  language  and  to  understand  much  from  the 
motion  of  the  lips.  Under  instruction  one  year,  in  which  time  he  has  made 
rapid  progress. 
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